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Tibullus. Instead of having original thoughts,
and a style of-their own to express them in,
these high classicists are left with a profound
knowledge of the style and usage of ancient
authors, a thing not to be undervalued as a
step in a progress, but still essentially an ante-
room of the mind.
The further task that lies before us educators,
when we have trained a mind to be useful, con-
sists in the awakening, in whatever regions may
be possible, of the soul. By this I do not mean
the ethical soul, but the spirit of fine perception
of beauty, of generous admiration for what is
noble and true and high. And here I am sure
that we fail, and fail miserably. For one thing,
these great classicists make the mistake of think-
ing that only through literature, and, what is
more, the austere literature of Greece and Rome,
can this sense be developed. I myself have a
deep admiration for Greek literature. I think it
one of the brightest flowers of the human spirit,
and I think it well that any boy with a real
literary sense should be brought into contact
with it. I do not think so highly of Latin litera-
ture. There are very few writers of the first
rank. Virgil is, of course, one ; and Horace is